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A MODEL AND A WIFE. 

SI THE AUTHOR OF " AONES TBEMOBNE." 



(Concluded.) 

He bowed to Mrs. Elton, and said. " I myself 
do not think the picture has done justice to the 
original in all points. To ensure success and 
pi'oduce a true likeness would require a pro- 
founder comprehension of the art than I can pre- 
tend to." ; 

There was a double meaning in these words, 
which hit home. Nellie's face was covered with 
Indignant blushes, but she could not speak. She 
felt the most humiliating oriill feeliugs to a wo- 
man, that she was la a false position, and could 
not extricate herself. 

" I understand, now," continued Mrs. Elton, 
"why Jtm and you have been more than usually 
confidential and mysterious the last week or two. 
Is this picture tbr him ? ■' 

"Yes, yes," said Nellie, impatiently, wishing 
heijselt a hundred miles off. • v 

But all was not over yet. Jane Elton had been 
occupying herself by looking about her at the 
rooms and lurniture. She now ran back to 
Nellie, while Herbert stood by Mrs. Elton, as she 
was examining the sketches in a portfolio. 

"I see now," she said, " why Annina and jou 
have been so busy sewing curtains, and choosing 
carpets and tapestry. Could not your ladyship 
come to a studio till you had furnished it?" 

This wQ-s said in a loud whisper, and Nellie 
hoped Herbert had not heard it. 

"You are a good, kind creature, Nell," rattled 
oh the unsuspicious girl, " that's the truth. Jim 
told me Mr. Herbert ought to have had your for- 
tune, bat lor Mr. Spencer's whim about the name, 
and that yon want to make it up to him." 

Nellie could hear no more. She jumped up; 
she could not endure the accusing look fixed on 
her. 

"I must say good-bye. I think I hear the car- 
riage," she said, and put on her hat and veil. 

it was the carriage, and James Elton was in it. 
When he entered .he studio he saw that all was 
discovered, and that Herbert looked fearfully an- 
gry. Of all the forgone insinuations which made 
the truth so inexpressibly bitter to him, Jim was 
entirely ignorant. 

Nellie looked timidly towards Herbert as she 
moved to the door. 

"Our sittings are over*" he said, as he bowed 
coldly to her. "I will send j'ou the picture in a 
few days. " 

" Is it flnlshedt " asked Mrs. Elton. 

" Quite finished." 

" Wait, Nell; we will go with you." 

j'ames handed in the ladies and returne'l. Her- 
bert was painting with great zeal. - 
, "Are you vexed, John? " 

"Why? said Herbert, carelessly. "Miss 
Spencer wished, ho doubt; to be very kind, but 
she ha.0 mistaken the. object of her benevolence, 
and I confess the motive of her masquerade is 
and will probably always remain a mystery to me; 
but of course that is no ,reason why I should be 
/vexed." 

" But you look so, John." 
. " Are you and I friends, Jim? " 

"Are we not?" 

" Why could you not haye told me? " 

Herbert, referred to Elton's engigement> but 
Elton understood him as to the identity of the 
pseudo-Italian and Nellie. 

"I promised I would not— a girl's whim, that's 
all." 

' ' It does not matter how. " , 

Herbert tried to say somefliing about wishes 
for their happiness, but a tightness in his thrOst 
choked him. 

"If you only knew, John, how she wishes to 
servo you-T- — " 

"Thanks. No inan or woman living has a 
right to confer favors on me." 

His eyes flashed with haughty Indignation. 

"When does Mrs. Elton leave Rome? " 

"In a week or ten days — it is not finally set- 
tled." 



Herbert remained silent, and went on working 
with a ferocious kind of vigor, and Jim thought 
it best to leave him, as he obtained nothing but 
monosyllabic replies to his remarks. A few days 
afterwards Miss Spencer received her portrait. 
With It were two exquisitely Unished Inndscapes, 
Arnmed in the most elaborate and artistic carving, 
and a note containing these few lines: 

"I shall be glad if you think these pictures 
will. acquit my debt to you. I wish you every 
happiness, and am rejoiced that at last you per- 
mit me to db so in your true character. Pare- 
well. JoHK Herbert." 

No answer was sent to this letter; but James, 
who (bund Nellie in tears over it, went to John to 
expostulate .with him. He found the studio 
locked; the artist had gone to Albano. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A week afterwards Elton called again, and 
found that Herbert had returned. He was looking 
dreadfully ill, and James could see the traces of 
many struggles and much mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering on his face. 

When he entered the studio, Herbert was 
standing before the sketch 01 Nellie as " Notre 
dame de bon Secours; " but he turned away sav- 
agely and covered, it. It was torture to him that 
Jim should see what a fool he was. He had so 
scorned love, and now — no, no, it could not be 
love— he would forget it entirely, and devote him- 
self more diligently than ever to ait. 

"I thought you was to leave Eome this week, 
Elton?" 

" I am not dreaming of going away." 

"I thought you accompanied your aunt and 
sisters ? " 

"No, I am going to stay. " 

There was a silence, and a look of pain passed 
over Herbert's face. 

" Why do you stay, Jim ? " 

"Because I am anxious about some one in 
Eome." 

Herbert did not answer, but the compression of 
his lips and the contraction of his forehead showed 
how much he sull'ered. 

' • Come to England, John. " 

" You know it is impossible. Do your cousins 
and Miss Spencer leave Rome this week ? " 

His lips blanched as he said the word Spencer. 

"In a week, I think, or thereabouts." 

" And you do not go with them ? " 

"No." 

"How short and surly you are, Jim." 

" Don't provoke me, Herbert." 

" Dear old fellow," said Herbert, in the boyish 
and caressing tone which mingled with his move 
serious moods, "I know you are vexed with me, 
and yet you are going to brave the summer heat, 
which you so dislike, because yon think as ill of 
my state of health as I do myself. I am not the 
cold-blooded wretch you think. I accept your 
kindness, and thank youTor it tVom my heart." 

James Elton was moved, but he was too seri- 
ously displeased to answer. He merely nodded, 
and left the studio, muttering that Nellie ex- 
pected him. He thought Herliert was a brute to 

Nellie, and yet . After he was gone, Herbert 

sat for a few minutes in deep, thought; he then 
rose, and again uncovering Nellie's picture, stood 
before it. 

" Notre Dame de bon Secours, "he murmured, 
" but not for me." 

He would not look again, and turning reso- 
lutely away, he sat down to the study he vrtshed 
to flnish. In the study, he had put the broken 
column, with the passion-Bower crowning it, 
which he had sketched at Mrs. Elton's. The 
ti-aiu of thought which it roused was too painful, 
and he put it aside. John Herbert was in love at 
last; but his pride had been wounded to the 
quick. That Nellie, happy in her engagement 
with. James, would seek to play the part of 
Lady Bountijjil to him, was jinendurable. Elton's 
kindness itsfelf-was a torture in certain moods. 
He had jusi now, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, accepted and thanked him ibr his kiud- 



nessj now, It was a positive pain to look forward 
to the tiire to come tbr him to be free to return to 
Nellie, and she waiting eagerly for the consum- 
mation other happiness which his death was to 
seal. 

"I feel that I shall not detain him long," he 
muttered. 

IJerbertsatfor some time lost in thefluctua-' 
tlon of his feelings; but the heat became so suffo- 
cating, his power of commanding himself was so 
overcome by physical weakness, added to mental 
torture, that he found he could not work. He 
thought the ll'esl- air of the Cabpagna would re- 
vive hiin. He left his studio, and jumping into a 
fiacre, told the coachman to drive out of the Porta 
Satara. He had entirely forgotten it was the first 
Of May, and that it was the day the Gennan ar- 
tists celebrate by a procession and a picnic in the 
Canipsgna. His coachman, however, had not for- 
gotten it, and he pushed on his poor jaded, 
wearied hacks till they reac'.:ed a large assembly 
of persons who had met on that part oi the plain 
which is near Poussin's rocks. 

Every year the German artists and students 
hold a merry festival in the open air. They keep 
as closely as possible to the traditions ot their fa- 
therland. They wear mediaeval lancy dresses, 
they have a president enthroned on a fanciful car, 
and all are decorated with swords, or ratner with 
scabbards, for the weapon inside is a very blood- 
less one— a mere wooden blade, with the device, 
"Thou Shalt not kill," emblazoned in large 
Gothic characters on it. 

Bright colors, pretty women, picturesque cos- 
tumes; over all, the Roman sky, w.tli its serene 
and changeless blue; beneath all, the earth, with 
its carpet of wUc flowers and tender Vtrnal gi-assj 
and around all that balmy, lucid air, which it is 
a positive enjoyment to breathe, and which seems 
to soothe sorrow as much as it heals pain. 

After the jovial diuuer, which was eaten picnic 
thshion on the grass, about a dozen young men 
disappeared a few minutes, and then, with sudden 
burst of sound, the beautiful well-tutored voices 
sang a chorus composed for the occasion. 

One person in a group among the listeners was 
moved to tears. Nellie, with Mrs. Elton, and her 
daughters were present. The music had touched 
her as few things could have done, and her tears 
fell fast. She moved away, and wandered over 
the grass till she found she had reached the other 
side' of the mound at the foot of which all the gay 
company was assembled. It was a respite to her 
to find herself alone, and she went on, till sha 
stood behind a clump of trees, which entirely shut 
out.,ilrom her the revelers below, though frag- 
mentary chords from the music rose with a 
sweetness made more touching by the breaks and 
pauses caused by the distance. 

Nellie was in a very despondent state ot mind. 
She had failed in her plan, and failure is always 
bitter. Nellie was a charming creature; but 
charming creatures, let me whisper it in your ear, 
are often self-willed and proud. Nellie was veiij 
proud, and she Lad uot been accustomed to find 
herself baflled; nay, it seemed very Ube being 
twice baffled. Yes, the ugly thought would come; 
she turned pale as she reflected on it, and then 
the paleness gave way to a warm indignant blush. 

It never occurred to Nellie that any one could 
misunderstand her relations with James. He 
was her brother, her guardian, her old friend (not 
such an old tViend as Herbert, though); but such 
a staid, steady fellow could never be thought of 
in any other capacity but that of adviser, con- 
soler, guide. It was sweet, however, to have 
such an ailection to fall back on. He loved Her- 
bert, too, so dearly; and Herbert had accepted 
his offer of remaining with him— that was oue 
comfort. 

While she was thus musing, a slow step at her 
side made her look up, and a voice suddenly ad- 
dressed her, "MlssSpencer! is it possible? " 

It was Herbeit. He hadgot out ot'his carriage 
and sent it away, while he wandered as fai- as he 
could from the gay pleasure-seekers below. Nel- 
lie recovered herself at once. 

"Why impossible, Mr. Herbert?" 
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" I could not lancy you would be left alone." 

" Why should I have less liberty than other 
people? I waa a little tired, and 1 ft^ncied I could 
enjoy the music better here," Nellie answered, 
petulantly. It is often a woman's armor when 
she feels most weak and humble. 

" What a patlios underlies their gayest songs 
with the Germans, do you not think so?" He 
plunged at once into a subject which could be 
fnipei-sonal, for there was a tone in her voice 
which stung him. 

"Yes, it is very perceptible in such a chorus 
as this, which is joyous and geuial, but in wliich 
there is a depth so diSerent tvom the light sparlc- 
ling brindisi of an Italian composer." 

"Yes; the Italians have much more single- 
mindedness, or single-heartedness, if it may be 
BO called, than we have; tliey love, hate, enjoy, 
sufler with a more simple wholeness that we 
Northerns." 

"There is not that mingling of opposing cur- 
rents; with us even in joy there is perceptible a 
yearning for the unattained and unattainable; 
and in our grief there is always a note of aspka- 
tion, of victory." 

" If I may speak as a painter, the Italians know 
blue and red — the Germans understand violet and 
orange*" 

"I suppose the perfect individual would be one 
who manages the whole scale of color, blends 
hope with grief; humanity with joy." 

"It is the same with the countenance; how 
plainly we read these expressive faces around us; 
our northern ones are almost inscrutable." 

" Nellie thought so too, and wished she could 
read Herlierfs. He was so pale, he looked so 
ill, and yet in his ej'es was a troubled gleam 
whenever he met hers, which gave a lire and 
glow to his whole face. She had a dim con- 
sciousness that no man who was utterly indiB'er- 
ent towards her could so have looked. But his 
words and manners belied his eyes. Both felt 
too constrained, however, to prolong the inter- 
View, and they rose and turned thehr steps down- 
wards. 

They walked side by side with droopin^ eyes 
anil silent lips; with the same sad thought m the 
hearts of each, that it was certainly the last time 
that they should so walk together. 

Oh 1 ii' the earth on which we tread could be 
conscious of the feelings whicli make heavy the 
once light foot, or if the slcy could ^uess why our 
eyes turn away from its blue arch, it might be 
that a voice Of comfort and consolation would be 
beard to whisper to us. But it never may be so; 
and now, as ever, all nature was silent and un- 
pitying; and Herbert and Nellie never forgot the 
misery of that walk, the smiling recklessness of 
the sunny scene around them, nor the relentless 
serenity of tlie blue above them.- 

When they reached the Eltons, Jim was star- 
tled at seeing them together. He anxiously pe- 
rused their faces to see if there had been pardon 
or reconciliation ; but they were both so pale and 
sad he saw there was no change. Herbert said a 
few words of civil greeting and then took his 
leave. 

Every one was beginning to move, and the car- 
• riages were assembled. Nellie had come in her 
own carriage with Mi's. Elton and the two girls, 
and Elton on the box; but alady andherson had 
joined the party, and there was some hesitation 
as to how they could be accommodated. Nellie 
settled it in a moment. She said she would walk 
part of the way with Elton, and the first empty 
vehicle that could he found was to be sent back 
for her. She was rejoiced at the prospect of the 
quiet tete-a-ieie with Elton, instead ot the chatter- 
ing of liis sisters and the platitudes of his aunt. 

Nellie drew down her veil and walked silently 
beside Jim. He commenced miking some ob- 
servations on the day, but she was silent, and his 
remarks remained unanswered. At last she said : 
" When will you write to me, Jim? " 
" As soon as jou p'ease, Nellie. " 
"I rely on your writing to me very often long 
letters, telling me all' you do, where you go, who 
you see — how Herbert is. " Her voice sank as she 
added the last injanclion. ' 



"I promise you, Nell." 

Elton's brave heart felt a pang, but he con- 
quered nobly. All he did was precious in her 
eyes now, because through him she would hear of 
Herbert. The most unselfish of mortals could not 
be insensible to the sting of such a thought, but 
be was too generous to allow it to rankle. 

Gradually the distance between them and the 
few pedestrians besides themselves increased, and 
they were left to almost utter solitude. 

"You will be very tired, I feir, Nellie," said 
Jim, observing her languid and spiritless step. 

" No; but 1 wish we could never reach Rome." 

"I fear it will be very late before we shall do 
so. It is so difflculit to find carriages at this 
hour." 

Presently a speck in the distance became visi- 
ble, approaching them; it came nearer, enlarged, 
and they saw a common cgilesse, driven by a rug- 
tic looking man, and di'awn by a spirited but 
restive horse. Elton hailed it. Would the man 
take them tO Rome, or would he— for Elton Saw 
there was only place for two— follow them on foot, 
and re-posSess himself of his equipage after it 
deposited Elton and Nellie at home ? 

The man demurred; he was going back to his 
own house. It was late, 'and to return would ob- 
hge him to pass a night in Rome; however, on 
promise of an adsquate remuneration for all this 
inconvenience, he consented. Elton handed 
Nellie in, and jumped in himself, ihe man holding 
the horse meanwhile. ^ 

The horse evidently did not like retracing his 
steps from the pleasant road leading to his stable 
and supper. His bells and scarlet tassels shook 
most ominously: and the curious gilt hook which 
rises from the collar of the barbaric Roman har- 
ness, and to which was, as usual, appended a tuit 
of fiery looking feathers, matching the tuft fast- 
ened on his forehead, nodded very viciously Irom 
side to side as he fblt the bit and reins. 

" What a brute 1 ' said Elton; "he will pull my 
wrists off." Nellie, to whom the very sensation of 
physical fear was unknown, could not help laugh- 
ing attbe contest. "Hush, Nellie, for God's 
sake! I/' he idcks, we are done lor; and there 
are soma ugly bits of road between us and Rome. 
•They are making a new ro.id in a more direct line 
ll-om the, gate; and where it meets this one there 
is a sharp turn, which might be awkward,' for on 
one side it suddenly falls several feet." 

The shocks and strains which the little calesse 
had endured seemed to try its springs to the 
utmost, as the horse would gallop for a few yards 
and then plunge and swerve in the most headlong 
manner. 

" It is quite useless, Nell. You must jump out. 
Here, my good fellow," said Elton to a man 
whom they were overtaking, " hold his head tor a 
minute." 

The man turned; it was Herbert He obeyed, 
and stood in the path as the horse came up, and 
held him. 

"Nellie, jump out," called Jim, almost throw- 
ing her li'om the carriage as he leaped out him- 
seX 

Nellie was so confhsed and bewildered that she 
lost her presence of mi nd. She stumbled and fell, 
fortunately clear of the carriage. The horse, 
held in for a moment, swerved aside, and then, 
witli headlong fury, plunged onwards. In a mo- 
ment calesse and hoi-se were in the gap. 

Herbert and Elton raised Nell. She was 
stunned by her fall. 

"Lift her," said James. "I will go to that- 
accursed horse; but you must oirry her down the 
bank yonder. I think there is a little rill of water 
there. , 

Herbert did not say that the horse's sudden 
swerving had bruised and nearly dislocated his 
shoulder. He lifted Nellie and carried her lo the 
stream. When Nellie came to her senses, her hat 
was off her face, her hair vret, but she saw no one. 

She called James. 

"James is with tlie horse," said Herbert. She 
then found he was standing leaning agauist the 
bank, but he did not turn round. 

" Who brought me here? ". 



"James told me to do so." His voice was very 
weak and low. ' 

" Againl " muttered Nellie, "again I o've my 
li.'e to 'him. How unfortunate I am. He has no 
right to do it.'! 

"No right, Miss Spencer 1" said Herbert, who 
had tum^ round and showed a face so deathly 
pale that Nellie waa awestruck. She could. not 
continue her reproach— half jest, half earnest— 
but approached him frightened and penitent. At 
this moment a carriage advanced towards them, 
which proved to be the one sent by Mrs. Elton, 
with Nellie's own servant on the box. 

James having found the calesse shattered to 
pieces, and the horse reduced to docility ftom 
fright, bade the servant lead It on to Rome, and 
Nellie and he got into the other carriage. Her- 
bert would have turned away, buC Elton made 
him get in too. * 

'• Are you sure you are not hurt? " said James 
to Nellie. 

" No ; only sh aken and bruised. " 

"What an end to our day of pleasure! " con- 
tinued, Jim; but the two other occupants of. the 
carriage were perfectly silent, and he said no more. 

Wlien theyarrlved at Via Gregoriana, Nellie was 
assisted out by James. She turned round and 
looked, wistfully at Herbert, but after one glance 
he had turned away. 

" God bless Mm ! he has saved ray life again," 
she said, as she and Elton went in, having given 
orders for the coachman to drop Herbert at bis 
studio. 

After stopping for half an hour to explain mat- 
ters to Mrs. Elton, James went home, and then 
thought he would go and see after Herbert, whose 
looks and silence tiaa a'.acmed him. 

At the door there was, a little crowd, and the 
carriage which had taken him home was still in 
the street, widle the coachman was answering 
questions right and left. 

" What is if ?" be asked. 

A dozen voices replied, that the signor fores- 
tiere had fainted, and had.been obliged to be car- 
ried into his studio. That he was dying, if not 
dead. 

James rushed up slaii^s — the studio was full of 
persons ; but Herbert was not there. He pushed 
open tlie door of the bedroom — there were some 
people busy about the bed— on it John Herbert 
lay, with blood staining his lips. He had broken 
a lilood-vessel. 

"It is all over, dear fellow," he whispered, in a 
hoarse voice ; "but tell her I loved he-. You will 
forgive me, I know, Ibr I have never let her see it. 
I Icnew she was yours; bat why not tell mo, Jim?" 

"Mine! God help you, Herbert, how could you 
be- so deceived? I love her, as you may guess, 
but Nellie has no feeling. for me but regard, 
fHendsbip; and confidence. 1 saw it at once, and 
have never breathed a word of my feelings to her." 

A strange, wild light gleamed in Herbert's eyes, 
but only lor a moment. " Tell her, then, I loved 
her, darling Nellie." 

The revulsion of feeling was too strong, and he 
fainted again, 

Elton had sent for the best surgeon in Rome, 
and he arrived, fortunately, almost immediately. 
After three or tour hours of great peril the effu- 
sion, of blood was staunched, and the case pro- 
nounced not entirely hopeless. Constant watch- 
ing was enjoined. Weakness and fever were both 
to be guarded against, but if all went well the en- 
forced care and repose might, so said the great 
authority, restore his health, which evidently had 
been much shaken. 

"Deal- Nell," wrote Elton, "I cannot leave 
Herbert; his exertions to-day have ended in a 
broken blood-vessel. Do not be tVightened ; great 
care is reciuired, but the worst of the danger is 
over. He was in great peril i"or some houiu I 
shall not leave him lor a day or two. Take care 
of yourself. I will send you another bulletin .lo- 
morrow. How he loves you, Nell ! He had got 
some preposterous nonsense into his head before; 
but when he thought it was all over with him, he 
held me to him and whispered, with what we all 
thought was his last breath, ' Tell her how I loved 
her. Darling Nellie.' Will this bring back the 
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color to your. chee'-c, and the lightto yovir eyes? 
It was all a mistake bel'orel " 

The leader of a forloru hope, the martyr in his 
Shirt of Are, have rarely overcome selj more nobly 
and entirely than did James Elton when he wrote 
the last few sentences of his letter. He dispatclied 
It at ten o'clock, and composed himself for the 
night, leaving the door between the bedroom and 
the studio half open, that air might enter the room 
during the warm May night. 

Herbert continued asleep; the exhaustion was 
so great, and nature was also asserting her right 
to replace the rest he had so mercilessly robbed 
himself ot for so many months and years. Elton 
was dozing, too, be it said ; m fact, good, patient 
Elton was tired out, but it was a very slight doze, 
for he slarted to his feet on hearing a sound of a 
passer-by in the street. AH was quiet again. He 
had heard, about ten minutes alter the movement 
in the street, a slight rustle in the curtains at the 
opposite side of the bed, but he fancied it was the 
window, or some outer door beyond, which had 
admitted a little air, and he did not move. 
. About dawn Herbert awoke. He moaned a 
little, and with the vague unrest of weakness, 
stretched out his arms. A hand held a cup with 
a cordiiil to his lips. 

"Thank you, Jim," he said, and pressed the 
hand. It was so soft and small that he involun- 
tarily opened his eyes. A female figure was bend- 
ing over him; there was tender compassion, but 
there was something more solemn and more ex- 
alted in those divine eyes. 

'■ ' Notre Dame de bon Secours I Oh, Si, I dream 
may I never wake agaiD." His senses seemed 
swaying to and fro on the verge of delirium. It 
was a low but mortal voice which replied — 

" Was all the debt to be mine, Herbert! were 
you to save my liie twice, and this time at the 
risk of your own, and was I never to prove that I 
was grateful to you— that I loved you 1 " 

The last words were added in compliance with 
the wild and questioning ardor in the hollow eyes 
which were fixed on her, and then she bent low 
over his band, and Herbert felt Nellie s tears fall 
fast on it. 

Six months alterwaids John Herbert was paint- 
ing at his great picture. He was paler, thinner, 
but the whole man looked vivified into health and 
happiness. He and Nellie had been married a 
month. It was November, and they had returned 
, to Kome. 

"How are you getting on, Herbert?," said 
Elton. 

" Famously; but when did you arrive ? " 

" Only last night. I am en route to the East." 

"Nonsense," said a voice from the loggia, and 
there, framed in by the hanging tendrils of the 
tardy vine, Nellie looked down upon them, radiant 
with beauty and beautiful with joy. 

" I will' not hear of your going, dear old Jim," 
she said; "you must stay this winter with us. 
We wi.l make you so happy." 

"You have the right model at last, Herbert," 
said Elton, with a strange, wistlul look; ' n 

" Yes, than]^ to you, Jim, a model and a wite, 
1 owe you both!". -' <, 

Herbert never attained to great precision or 
order, but he became a great painter, and in all 
his pictures there was the same noble head, with 
its deep and spiritual eyes, and its lovely, loving 
mouth. He and Nell were happy though married. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP, 



Geneva — Switzerland — if she cannot have grand 
opera, is determined to makeVa musical sensation 
with a grand organ, and tfaei'efore opened at St. 
Paul's Cathedral there, a new one constructed by 
MorUlin, Schnt?.e and & Co., with solemn fest, in 
which (iiatinguished organists and musiciitns par- 
ticipated, by express invitation from the Cousis- 
■tory.' ' ■ - . ; 

Mr. Goldberg s^^nt a copy of his song, " Appellez 
moi toujuurs ma soeur" to Eugenie — Empress of 
the French, and was rewarded by a most flattering 
letter from her, in which she thanked him for the 



grateful feeling that induced his setting of those 
heart-spoken words to music. 

Victoria, Begina, sent Mr. Gaskin of Dublin, in 
return for Earl Carlisle's life,^not only her thanks 
but £20, beside, which he probably deemed a very 
subjtaniial token of her satisfaction with his bio- 
graphical offering to a queen. 

At Sydenham Palace, on July flth they had 
anothar great ballad concert with Gi-isi, Parepa, 
Santlcy, Reeves, Miss Edminds, and Levy for cor- 
net work, beside illuminations. All for one shil- 
ling. On the Saturday after, the Inusio of " Iphi- 
i^enia in Tauris," given by 'I'itiens, GunZi Sanlley, 
&c., cost five shillings to hear, because it was 
" classical." 

Milan rumors specify nine operas to he produced 
in Europe next season, viz : Verdi's " Don Carlos," 
Pacini's " Le Streghe di Hofbou," Miceli's "II Con- 
vito di BoWassare," Pacini's " Monaldarea," Quar- 
terez's "Eloisa von Cleve," Pincherle's "I pro- 
messi Sposi," Borioli's " II Romito di Legnaro," 
La Villa's " Rosnionda" and Bazzini's " Turando." 
Their place of pe'formanee is not stated and if 
peace do not speedily return to afficted Europe, 
few of them will probably have that honor.'' 

Louis Napoleon will, no doubt inaugurate his 
Acadcmie with Verdi s newest grand opera, but all 
else depends upon the doubtful fortunes of war. 

The London Musical World's Vienna corres- 
pondence says on June 23d, — before Austria lud 
succumbed in a terrible conflict with Prussia to her 
needle guns, which shuot half a dozen times, while 
the Austrians can load and shoot once — before 
that wailing proclamation of Francis Joseph was 
issued : 

" Supposing that at the date I am writing — 
namely, the 23d of June — it were possible 'or any 
one to be ignorant of the warlike state of affairs in 
Germany, tnat he did not read the papers nor fre- 
quent the beer-shops, he would not, from what 
meets his eye in the capital of the Hapsburgs, 
have the faintest suspicion that half-a-dozen Ger- 
man armies are now in the field, and about to en- 
gage in mortal combat with each other. In all 
public places of amusements are heard the sounds 
of music, not, it is true, the imposing strains of 
military bands, for thvse latter are more seriously 
employed, but those of civihan musicians, whose 
nan»e here is leg on. People eat and drink, langli 
and joke, as .usual, Even the tradesman, who has 
taken to looW somewhat serious of late, and not 
without goi>d cause, enjoys his beer, as though 
Herr von Bismark had never existed, and breeoh- 
loading rifles had never been introduced into the 
Prussian army. A striking proof of the apathy of 
the Viennese has just been furnished by Herr 
Theodore Flamm. This gentlemAU writes on mat- 
ters connected with the lower classes, and has 
completed ere this, in the short period of three 
days, several farces on subjects given him by the 
public. He conceived the idea — a rather hazard- 
ous one, by the way, at the present time — of con- 
structing a summer theat'C at Dornbach, a charm- 
ing little place not far from Vienna. No soimer 
did he conceive the idea, moreover, than he pro- 
ceded to carry it into execution, and,'to judge from 
appearances, his speculation bids fair to turn out a' 
success. Last Sunday a very pretty little theatre 
was opened in the. Gartensalon, as it is styled, be- 
longing to Herr Henke's establishment, the enter- 
tainment consisting of a piece de eireonstance, en- 
titled "Ein^hefles* Unternehmen in Dornbach, 
wntten by yflerr Flamm himself; the burlesque, 
" Eine ' rijhige Parthei ;" and the farce " Europa 
beim Friseur."- ,All pieces were exceeedingly well 
received, and the~~opening must be pronounced a 
hit. The most prominent members of the com- 
pany are Herren • Flamm, Sehneider, and Mile. 
Langhof, a very pleasing 'chambermaid.' At 
Treumann's Theatre, Szigligetti's ' Czikos,' the 
well-known Hungarian national piece, has been 
produced to introduce, as the hero, Herr Czernits, 
who greatly distinguished him-elf both as a singer 
and as an actor. He was well supported by Herr 
Tewele and Mile. Fiedler but the house was only 
moderately attended. — ^With the exception of al- 



most daily performance of some or other of the 
numerous smaller vocal associations, the members 
of which confine themselves generally to the best 
known and most popular chorust e, there is 
scarcely anything doing in the way of art." 

Signor Randcgger, a somewhat celebrated vocal 
teacher in London, requests the World, to deiiy a 
report that he intended fighting in his native laud 
for L'ltalia Una. 

If dame rumor spoke truly, when she 
declared Gri.'ii's voice to be ixhausted, as ex- 
hibited at Mapleson'.s opera this season, then con- 
cert attendants must have queer tastes in musica 1 
performance, as she invariably receives applause in 
concert hads, even from very fastidious publics. At 
Sydenham Palace on July 4th, she participated iif « 
ballad concert with Parepa, Santley, Holder, &o., 
before 10,979 hearers and is recorded as " uiaiile to 
resist the enthusiastic demands for a repetition of 
her pieces on each occasion of her appearance," 
while Parepa got one encore only. That vocalist 
U allowed to have a good voice and knows how t o 
use it. She gets one encore from near eleven thou- 
sand hearers, while Qrisi rtjected at Mapleson's, 
on pretence that she no longer has a voice, is in 
the great orchestra at Sydenham Patac, encored 
whenever a chance is afforded the audience to do 
so, and that with enthusiasm which could not be 
resisted 

The interior fittings of Margate's new hall are 
estimated to cost £3,o00 

Rose Hersee's third and last matinee, at Col- 
lard's saloon — London — was marked by a new an d 
elegant harp solo, written and played by F. Chat- 
terton, styled the "The Nymph's Revel," which is 
said to be a most original and effective piece. 

Lehmeyer's concert there, had an overflowin g 
audience,' including Alfred Jaell, who came ex - 
pre.ssly to hear Lehmeyer play his " La Carilla." 

Two Gallic tenors are recorded to have sun g 
there in first-rate Gallic style. Moites and Lefort, 
the parlies indicated, may deem that a rathe r 
equivocal compliment. 

London would seem to have been less fortunate 
in hearing Ardititi's " L'Estasi" than New York, 
as it was noticed at his grand concert in Maple- 
son's opera house, as sung for the first time, and 
being a per'ect gem was greatly admircl, even to 
rivalry with his time honored " 11 Bacio." 

'J he London Glee and Mediigal Union closed 
their season before a crowded audience in St. 
James Hall with remarkable success. 

Grisi sang at Mile. Pacini's second matinee 
"The Minstrel Boy" was.encured and then recalled 
after singing " Home Sweet Home" ,in response. 

fhe World's says, "a double compliment, richly 
merited, all things considered. That audience 
comprised a brilliant assemblage of fashionable s 
who applauded Wieniawski's violin playing and 
Mile. Pacini's neat touch, very graceful style, and 
nice leeling in pianoforte performaiioe. 

Jules Mottes a tenor from L'Opera Comique," 
tried a Matinee at CoUard's saloon and got a 
very fashionable assemblage, but little praise or 
applause. 

Master Coker is said to have delighted the la- 
dies present in " Bid me discourse," by th« pe- 
culiar charm of his voice and style. Had he 
delighted the gentlemen in a like degree the ap- 
plause would have been uproarious." The Sis- 
ters Georgi were as usual vtjry popular with all 
with ail their audience. 

Miss Helen Hoparth's annual concert at St. 
James' Hall, being patronised by the Lord 
Mayor and wife and having a brilliant list of 
performers, naturally received critical attention. 
Parepa, Louisa Pyn'e, Reeves, Ennequist, Tom 
Holder, Reichardt, Mme. Sherrington, with 
many distingnished instrumentalists took part 
in that concert and judging from report there 
was slight prospect of any benefit to Miss Ho- 
garth, if all the performers were paid full or 
even lialf their demands. 

Harold Thomas advertises, or his agents do 
for him, a new song which is said to be sung 
with unparallelled success, by Parepa and five 



